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This is What I Believe 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


NCE when I happened to mention that I 
QC) ms been called (among other things) a 

Mysucal Rationalist, or a  Rationalistic 
Mystic—I forget which—I was immediately in- 
formed that there wasn’t a touch of a mystic about 
me; rather, that I was “ of the earth, earthy.” 

At the time I was rather taken aback. But on 
reflection I have concluded that it is not such a bad 
description of one who, halfway through what 
Robert Service has called the dangerous fifties, has 
not lost the sense of wonder at finding himself a 
tenant of a tiny piece of a world which seems to 
grow ever more exquisitely marvellous, more 
strikingly strange, more shockingly beautiful, more 
capable of tearing at the sinews of the heart. 

Perhaps it is because, or at least partly because, 
I am not a scientist that this sense of wonder 
has never left me. Science nowadays is so 
specialized that the scientist tends to know little 

. of what lies outside his own very limited field of 
investigation and fails to realize how small is his 
fragment of the tremendous whole. In my 
unspecialized ignorance I am sometimes over- 
whelmed by the realization of the immense churn- 
ings that have produced the Cornish clitis, of the 
millions of generations that have gone to make 
the chalk beneath the close-cropped turf of the 
downlands. I can still be moved by the shattering 
immensities of the star-filled sky on a winter's 
night, and experience something of the same 
cosmic emotion on learning of the atoms whose 
frenzied dance has provided man with the means 
of global suicide. 

Perhaps it is because I am not much of a 
naturalist either that I can still stare wondering 
into the cold yellow deeps of a primrose, and 


thrill at the glittering flash of the dragonfly’s flight. 

And since I am not a professional psychologist | 
am sometimes staggered at the revelations that 
come when the blinds go up on human personality. 

Earthy? Well, earth’s pretty wonderful stuff, 
when you let a handful of it dribble through the 
fingers and think that ages upon ages ago, before 
the earthworms got busy on it, it was buried in the 
world’s solid crust or was being flung from a 
volcano’s cone, or carried on a glacier’s irresistible 
march. 

Earth is matter, and all matter 1s heavy with the 
weight of wonder. Everything that lives has in 
its composition the same sort of atoms that make 
up the rocks and the seas, the winds and the rain, 
the stars and the wisps of the galaxies. But hold- 
ing this does not make me a Materialist, for 1} 
have not the least idea what this matter really is 
Nor do I hold with the Idealists that all that is, is 
mind. For I have no idea what mind is either 

So far as the ultimate things are concerned I am. 
and have to be, an Agnostic, although | would not 
exclude from my picture of reality the contribu- 
tions of the poet and the mystic, the saint and the 
seer, the artist and the lover. 

But I have a feeling that if we could know what, 
being human, we have very little likelihood of 
knowing, we should discover that mind and matter 
are not two separate and opposed somethings but 
the obverse and reverse of the same coin. 

Be this as it may, something more than feeling 
tells me that everything that has ever been, is now, 
and ever will be, was and is and will be the 
result of what has gone before. Creation out of 
nothing is as inconceivable to me as it is to a Jain 
philosopher. I should very much like to believe 
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that men and women have Free Will, but with the 
best will in the world I have never succeeded in 
viving any real meaning to that term. I may think 
that what I shall do tomorrow will be the result o! 
ny free choice, but I know that when I have done 
what I shall have done 1 shall know well enough 
that | could have done no othe: 

No scientist convinced me of this, no meta- 
physician, no spinner of philosophical cobwebs. I} 
one man is responsible, it was not Karl Marx but 
the very English H. T. Buckle. ~ The whole world 
forms a necessary chain, in which indeed each 
man may play his part, but can by no mean 
determine what that part shall be.” 

But all the same, how true is Leopold Infeld’s 
remark that the most sensible attitude is to accept 
smotionally the inevitability of the past, while as 
revards the future “trying to live and act as 
though our wills were tree, ay though we could 
decide between good and bad, even when torn by 
emotions and pricked by desires.” 

Deeply imbued with this almost Calvinistic 
determinism, I yet am persuaded that mine is not 
the insignificance of a grain of sand on the sea- 
shore, buffeted for wons in a senseless surge. | 
have the conviction that Tam a partner, however 
lowly and weak, in a scheme of things which is so 
rigantic that it embraces the whirling universes, 
ind so timeless that it is as impossible to conceive 
of its beginning as of it ever coming to a finish. 

Behind that scheme is a power -well, why not 

ive it a capital: it’s big and important enough! 
That Power ts not the kindly Father that T was 
told about as a child, nor the Almighty Judge and 
Tyrant that my great-grandtather strove to “ put 
wer” in his Persuasives to Early Piety. 1 find it 
very difficult to believe that It. or He (why not 
She’). is all-powerful, since what | Know of the 
world shows many signs of a “prentice hand, of a 
blundering approach through the ages to some- 
thing better, something more wonderfully made 
An all-powerful God would surely not have to 
concern Himself with means to obtain His ends 

Nor do I find it any easier to believe that It (He 
or She) ts all-egood. {| have only heard of a child 
dying of meningitis, but T have witnessed the 
hectic gallantry of the consumptive, the long- 
drawn-out tortures of those devoured by a 
malignant growth I know something of the 
horrid partnerships of parasite and host in the 
immal kingdom. J can still see, all too clearly and 
only too often, that Somme battlefield of long ago. 


on which the corpses lie close-packed in the com- 
radeship of death and dreadful decay, some with 
Bibles or hyvmn-books open beneath the bony fin- 
ers that had known how to contrive and caress 


grossly immoral ot 


Surely it as the most 
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doctrines, that we must hold (as that old fool 
Pangloss held) that all that is, is the work of a 
Benevolent and Omniscient Deity, who finds it 
good and couldn't do better if he tried. Such a 
God would, as Somerset Maugham has said, need 
immortality to vindicate his ways to man. 

Such a conception of God is a relic of the long 
ages of superstition, something that we have 


. inherited in particular from those most deplorably 


vicious and disgusting of the peoples of antiquity 
whose misdeeds are chronicled in the Old 
Testament. But the very fact that we are out- 
growing such degrading horrors indicates that 
somehow, somewhere, somewhen, the Power 
behind and in the scheme of things is making for 
something better, nobler, higher. 

For we are progressing. Notwithstanding the 
two World Wars in our generation, I think that 
there is evidence enough to prove that, by and 
large, the world is a better place for millions to live 
in than it was when stink and squalor and priest- 
encouraged ignorance composed the Ages of Faith 
that so bemuse the Chestertons and Eric Gills. 

Moving down the xons, the Power I have 
envisaged—I am quite ready to accept Matthew 
Arnold’s “Eternal Power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness “—seems to be producing 
almost in spite of itself something that is far 
removed indeed from the reptiles slithering in the 
primeval slime. And as I said just now, I feel that 
we are partners in a scheme of gigantic moment 
and extent, even though it may be only a colossal 
conceit that leads us to imagine, if not hope, 
that when we have used up these earthy taber- 
nacles we may find employment in one or another 
of the trillions of worlds that lie scattered in the 
horrifying vastness of space. 

Perhaps this world is blighted. as poor Tess 
suspected. But here we are on it; it is our stage. 
the only stage we have, and ours is a part to play. 
And whether we like it or not, we have got to play 
it--we shall be pushed and shoved, taken by the 
scruff of the neck and kicked into doing it. 

I do not know why we were “sent” into this 
world, but T have an idea that it wasn’t to knock 
little round bits of matter about, it wasn't to get 
through life as easily and pleasantly as possible. - 
with the least trouble to ourselves and to others. 
Rather | agree with Dorothea Casaubon in that 
superlatively great novel of George Eliot's. 

“T have a belief of my own, and it comforts 
me.” she says. “What is that?“ ~ That by 
desiring what is perfectly good. even when we 
don’t quite Know what it is and cannot do what 
we would, we are part of the divine power against 
evil—widening the skirts of light and making the 
struggle with darkness narrower.” 
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Religion—Taking Stock 


ECENT articles in the Hibbert Journal and 

in American periodicals of the same kind and 

quality have directed attention to significant 
developments in science which, in the words of 
Lord Samuel, may foreshadow a veritable revival 
of reigion. In the Lnited States a strange book, 
a collecuon of papers and essays by self-styled 
“Intellectuals,” has been hailed as a_ striking 
reaction against Materialism, Agnosticism, and 
Atheism; as a sign of a return to God and ortho- 
dox religion. The American Catholic Press is 
congratulaung itself—and its faith—on the conver- 
sion of several distinguished Americans, including 
a senator, a dramatist, and a society woman of 
wealth and culture, to Roman Catholicism. Of 
course, the Protestants do not share this elation. 
The new dogma of the Church, the assumption or 
ascension ot the Virgin Mary, has not added to 
the prestige of the Pope and his cardinals in 
thoughtful Protestant circles. Conversions despite 
such contempt for reason and common sense are 
not telt as a serious loss. A return to crude and 
glaring superstition is not a phenomenon to rejoice 
in. The Protestant who embraces Roman Catholi- 
cism toda) returns to nothing rational in religion. 

It, however, there is really a trend towards a 
return to what 1s essential and rational in Chris- 
uanity, that phenomenon does challenge earnest 
study. In that case, the time has come for stock- 
taking, for a re-study and reconsideration of the 
whole problem of religion in an age of marvellous 
scientific achievements and even more marvellous 
anticipations. 

The repentant Agnostic is bound to ask himself 
just whar he is returning to in rejecting his dis- 
belict. Has Spencer's Unknowable become know- 
able to him? Has he formed an idea or image 
of God that is not at bottom anthropomorphic, 
or has he mistaken a psuedo-idea, in Spencer's 
word, for 4 true and significant idea? The honest 
and high-minded Agnostic, or Rationalist, will 
demand light on that question first of all. Neither 
rhetoric nor symbolism is persuasive, though both 
are legitimate if the fundamental or central con- 
cept in an argument is meaningful. 

Another important question to be answered by 
the propagandists of orthodox religion in the West 
is this: Is Christology essential to Christianity, 
or is it accidental, superficial, and detachable? 
Can one reject Christology and yet remain a 
genuine Christian? If so, in what sense? Both 
terms require re-definition these days in the 
interest of integrity and clarity. To be more 
specific, can one reject the virgin, or miraculous, 


birth, the “ divinity ” of Jesus, the miracles of the 
New Testament, and remain a good Christian? 
Can one reject Revelation and the resurrection ot 
Jesus and remain an authentic Christian? 

These are not idle or frivolous questions. The 
Logical Positivists are not alone in insisting on 
clear thinking and clear language in religious 
polemics. Ambiguity, obscurity, and equivocation 
on the part of “converts” should not satisfy 
judicious and thoughtful believers. Religion gains 
nothing, and loses much, in responsible and 
intelligent circles when double-talk and misuse of 
language are tolerated or even approved by 
Churches and religious leaders. 

Let me give two illustrations out of possible 
hundreds. A distinguished American physicist and 
college president, Arthur Compton, declares in a 
sort of symposium that he “accepts the Trinity” — 
in the sense of “three aspects of God.” This 
interpretation is not the orthodox one. Compton 
rejects the Trinity while pretending to accept it. 
Is this candour and intellectual honesty? Yet the 
religious Press claimed Compton as a scientific 
witness for its orthodoxy! 

Physicist and educator Robert Millikan of 
California is another eminent scientist who repu- 
diates what he calls the Materialist philosophy and 
gives supposed aid and comfort to orthodox 
Christianity. His addresses and magazine articles 
are widely quoted in the Press. Yet Millikan 
defines God as “ the spirit of the universe and the 
intelligence of the world.” Is this the God of 
the Bible? Is this orthodoxy? Is it Christianity? 

Some years ago a tricky reporter in search of a 
three-day sensation asked Albert Einstein whether 
he “believed in God.’ The answer left the reporter 
speechless; it was this: “ Yes, in Spinoza’s God.” 
And Spinoza, in Bertrand Russell’s words, was a 
complete and unqualified Pantheist. His god was 
another name for the cosmos, and the cosmos 
another name for god. Einstein does nov believe 
in the Biblical God, does nor believe in prayer or 
in miracles, and is neither a Christian nor a 
believing Jew. The Unknowable, he recognizes, in- 
spires awe and wonder, but it resolves no problems. 

In this age of Relativity and Quantum Physics. 
the terms “ materialism * and “ mechanism” have 
no meaning. Russell holds that “the stuff of the 
cosmos is mental,” but what he means is far from 
clear. 

Russell, we know, is no Christian and no Theist. 
How are we to describe his attitude towards 
religion in positive terms? Is he a Spinozist? To 
Whitehead God was “the ultimate limitation,” 
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not omniscience and omnipotence. Is that a real 
concept? 

Perhaps the Right Reverend Wilham Inge will 
come to the rescue of bewildered truth-seekers 
and doubters. In the Hibbert Journal (Aprnil, 
1951), in the paper entitled “ Liberal Christianity,” 
the tormer Dean of St. Paul's, independent as 
usual, expresses the view that Jesus lived, taught, 
and died “as a prophet,” and never claimed 
to be the Messiah. Further, he says flatly that 
miracles cannot be proved and have nothing to do 
with religion. Essential Christianity today com- 
mits us to two beliefs only. the communion of the 
individual with God, and the law of charity in the 
sense of Paul's message to the Corinthians on the 
subject of charity—-the charity that never faileth 
Now, the above is not free from heresy, but does 
it leave out any essential Christian dogma or 
doctrine? It 1s not for a mere lay student and 
inquirer to decide. But it doesn’t simplify the 
problems of the earnest seeker of truth. 

For the sake of argument let us suppose that we 
discard eschatology and theology altogether and 
turn our attention to Chnstian ethics. Would un- 
qualified and fervent acceptance of the moral 
injunctions and commandments of Jesus the man 
admit us into the community of Christians? Not, 
certainly, in the opimon of the orthodox elements. 
Jews may and often do heartily subscribe to those 
teachings, yet they are not regarded as Chnstians. 
The same is true of Rationalists and Agnostics 
Those who hope or pray for a religious revival 
do nor mean a return to the ethics of Christianity 
or Judaism. They demand and expect more, 
much more. When William James, the psycholo- 
gist and philosopher. defended the will to believe, 
he had in mind the’ supernatural the 
miraculous Do contemporary philosophy and 
science warrant or compel such beliefs? There 
iS no gainsaying the proposition that there are 
such things as the climate of intelligent opinion 
and the spirit of the period. These are developed 
not by any particular science but by the com- 
bined influence or impact of all the sciences and 
the near-sciences. We cannot turn the clock back 
to the thirteenth or any other century. Ours 1s 
the age of atomic energy, of 200-inch telescopes. 
of chemical marvels, of revolutionary upheavals 
in Asia and of psycho-analysis and 
abstractionism in the arts 

Seriously, we just cannor believe in the Trinity, 
in the Resurrection, in the primitive notions of 
creation, of original sin and redemption of man- 
kind by a human saviour, whose sacrifice on a 
Roman cross is the price of salvation—from 
what? We just cannot swallow the myths and 
legends of the collection of books known to us 
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as the Bible. much of which 1s barbarous and 
some of which is indecent by present standards 
of taste and language 

But what, again, of Christian ethics; what ot 
the Eleventh Commandment of Jesus, “ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself"? What, also, of the 
injunction to love one’s enemies. to turn the 
other cheek, to resist not evil, to cast no stone 
unless one is himself totally without fault? 

The answers of men and women tor nearly two 
thousand years have been No, we cannot obey 
these commandments or injunctions. We are 
human beings not angels. We do not believe 
in angels, by the way, or in devils. or in a place 
called heaven and a place called hell. We have 
known heaven and hell as states of mind, or oi 
our nervous system. There is no evidence of any 
other. We do believe in ideals, but they must 
be attainable, approachable. while unattainable 
ideas are vain and worse than vain. Gradual 
progress toward a goal encourages perseverance 
and pursuit of conceived and approved objectives 
Perfection in another world—one totally bevond 
our imagination —fails to move us. 

Moreover, the Good Society which we hope 
and wish tor does not require the peculiar ethics 
of Jesus. It can be built without perfection. It 
must be built with imperfect tools and imperfect 
material. It is, indeed, slowly being so built. 
despite setbacks and lamentable retrogression at 
times. After all, we are thinking ot European 
Federation, of World Government, of the liquida- 
tion of colonialism and nationalism and the sub- 
stitution of co-operation for exploitation. These are 
laudable and attainable objectives. War can be 
abolished; it surely will be some day. War ts 
madness and folly. We are intelligent enough 
to realize this. 

Within the societies called nations moral pro- 
gress is manifest in. improved criminology, in the 
elimination of cruel and unusual penalties, in the 
outlawing of capital punishment, in our human 
treatment of convicted offenders, in probation and 
parole systems. 

In fine, perfectionist ethics serve no useful 
purpose. We must work and fight for justice 
towards all and for merey towards many. This 
is the beloved Micah formula, and it 1s sufficient. 

The less we talk about returning to any past 
way of life or of thinking, the better. We want a 
philosophy or a religion which we can live by. 
not merely profess on Sunday mornings. We 
want a philosophy or religion which we can 
present to students with confidence and deep 
conviction, justify. rationally, and count on 
favourable reactions instead of embarrassed 
silence Victor S. YARROS. 
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Did W. H. Hudson Disbelieve in God ? 


WitttaM Hexry Hupson is well enough known 
io students of English literature for the simple and 
unattected beauty of his writings on Nature and 
ts Deloved by those who can share his consummate 
delight in rustic life and rustic things. But it is 
seldom, if ever, that his name is mentioned in 
Rationahst circles: and this is rather surprising. 

Not, of course, that writing about Nature, in no 
matter how vivid and wonderful a way, is any 
concern of the Rationalist as such. W. H. 
Hudson could not be said to be rationalistic in 
spirit. He was not, so fur as I can judge, really 
well informed on matters of religion and religious 
critucism, Nowhere. to my knowledge, is he 
moved to attack religion. And he might even have 
protested (though we cannot know for sure; he 
Was always unpredictable) if any had taxed him 
with being a non-believer. Yet how are we to 
judge a man whose life from childhood was tor- 
mented ume and again by gnawing and increasing 
doubts as to taith in the life to come, and whose 
tear of death had an intensity characteristic of that 
of the great Dr. Johnson? 

Hudson's attitude to life and religion can be 
gathered from various of his books, but nowhere 
iy it eXpressed with such directness and clarity as 
in his autobiographical Far Away and Long Ago.* 
This book was written in the evening of his lite 
when, recovering from an illness, he suddenly had 
an amazingly clear vision of his earliest years. 
And in it he tells us the story of his remarkable 
boyhood on the pampas of South America, where 
he spent the first twenty-eight vears of his life. 

it is Obvious that Hudson came deeply under 
the influence of his mother, whose religion was as 
sunple and unassuming as it was sincere and for 
whom he had « great affection—sharpened, all too 
likely, by her sudden and premature death when 
he was still barely out of his teens. Did he ever 
wholly break tree of this influence? I wonder. 
At any rate. it would certainly seem to have been 
the reason for his painfully difficult fight with 
himself over ultimate questions that every sensitive 
human being is bound sooner or later to answer to 
his own satisfaction. 

He was « very young boy when he first had the 
meaning of death forced upon him by the demise 
of an old dog, Caesar, belonging to his father’s 
ranch. Cwsar had been something of a favourite 
with the Hudson children, and they looked on in 
silence as he was put into his grave. Hudson 
recounts that their schoolmaster lent a hand with 
the burial, and having done so he told them: “* We 
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die like old Cesar and are put into the ground and 
have the earth shovelled over us.” These simple 
commonplace words, Hudson writes, affected him 
* more than any other words | have heard in my 
lite “; they “ pierced me to the heart.” The cessa- 
tion of all life in an animal was horrible to him; 
and now, worse, that was the end to which human 
beings must come, too! His mother consoled him 
by telling him naively that whatever might be the 
fate of an animal, even of a good and faithful 
dog, we as human beings had a part to our nature 
that would never perish; God had willed we should 
not die. But the fear that death ends all was 
brought home to him again and again, as his 
autobiography shows, and in this realization he 
could not find, and never did find, any consolation. 

Hudson’s deepest and most poignantly expressed 
desire was to be for ever with elemental Nature 
and the wild beauty of Nature, to feel the wind 
and rain and sun; to smell the earth, to watch the 
seasons come and go; to be a rapt observer of the 
myriad forms of earth life. But this desire, ever 
present and irresistible in him, only served to 
increase his pain at the thought of life’s brief 
span. Had his temper been more rationalistic he 
might have been reconciled to, even inspired by, 
the fact. Instead, he took to reading religious 
books for the unconverted in the hope—vain it 
proved!—of silencing his disturbing questionings 
on religion, which his elder brother, an_ infidel, 
helped to encourage. He put into young Hudson's 
hands Darwin's Origin of Species and counselled 
him to read it “ as a naturalist.” Which he did, and 
then set his mind against thinking any more on 
the matter. “I was sick of thinking,” he tells us. 
“Like the wretch who long has tossed upon the 
thorny bed of pain I only wanted to repair my 
vigour lost and breathe and walk again: to be on 
horseback, galloping over the green pampas in sun 
and wind.” 

This refusal to face an unpalatable fact may 
have been caused by physical sickness and tts 
attendant mental depression from which he 
suffered at this time; it did not last. Hudson had 
too restless and intelligent a mind to dismiss the 
issue thus. He was to reconsider it many times. 
Much further thought finally drove him to an 
acceptance of Darwin's principle of descent, and 
he became an evolutionist. There was no other 
credible explanation: it was now all so clear. “* Yet 
it was not till the second half of the nineteenth 
century,” he marvels, “ that this great, almost self- 
evident truth had won a hearing in the world!” So 
tenuous had his faith in the supernatural by then 
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become that he was thereafter in all essentials, but 
obviously against his will, an unbeliever. 

Hudson has not infrequently been compared 
with Richard Jefferies, whom he outlived by some 
thirty-five years. Primarily, of course, because both 
men drew their inspiration from Nature, and both 
had unusual powers of observation and the ability 
to record their impressions in finely moving 
language, though Jefferies was perhaps consistently 
the more poetic writer. But with literary evalua- 
tions we are not concerned here. Was there any 
similanty in their attitude to religion? is a question 
we may pertinently ask. 

Hudson, like Jefferies, seemed to have a dislike 
of religion that “ steals shame-faced to hide itself 
in dim churches,” believing that worship out-of- 
doors in the open spaces was infinitely better, 
although it is doubtful whether Hudson ever 
entered into any form of worship, except perhaps 
a sort of pantheistic Nature-worship. Hudson, like 
Jefferies, was essentially of a literary and not 
scientific turn of mind: and, like Jefferies, was 
more driven by his pagan love of life than by 
rauionalistic thinking to a rejection of theological 
tenets. But Jefferies was the more mystical: and 
almost surprisingly it 1s he, and not Hudson, who 
bluntly describes the religious idea of immortality 
as “an illusion “; and he, not Hudson, who denies 
with vehemence the existence of God. I suspect 
that Hudson’s reticence on this score was prompted 
by the hope he cherished, even against his inner- 
Most convictions, that he might be wrong. He 
wanted, if ever mortal man did, to believe there 
was some Intelligence unseen and unknowable, 
working behind the vet! of the material world: for 
this would have given him new hope of a life 
beyond life. 

And vet the tenor of his thinking was against it. 
Morley Roberts, in his W. H. Hudson: A Portrait, 
declared that “the man who loved birds believed 
as little as the birds themselves in immortality or 
the creeds and dogmas of the Church.” — But 
beyond telling us this, and that Hudson had for 
theology a “ pure contempt,” Roberts has little to 
say about Hudson's thoughts upon religion. And 
it seems plain that even to one like him, who was a 
very close and aimost hfelong friend, Hudson 
expressed himself only allusively on what for us 
Rathonalists it would have been more than interest- 
ing to have had his definite views. But his deep 
scepticism, and, indeed, his ultimate disbelief in a 
future lite-—a concept that is still so basic to 
religious faith —has an important and far-reaching 
implication. For it is an attitude of mind which, 
if pursued to its logical end (as in Hudson's case 
T think it was), makes a break with supernatural 
belief inescapable G. BENNETT. 
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A Bygone Rationalist 


JoHN Witmot, second Earl of Rochester, was. 
like his kinsman Lord Bolingbroke, a Rationalist 
if not an avowed Atheist. A wit, a poet, a cynic, 
and a libertine, he was the boon companion of 
Charles II, who alternately delighted in his pranks 
and resented his dare-devil effrontery. Lamishly 
endowed both physically and mentally, his portrait 
by John Riley, the Court painter of that date. 
shows a singularly handsome man of unsuspected 
dignity and gravity, although Horace Walpole 
bitterly characterized him as “a poet whom 
the Muses inspired but were ashamed to own 
and whose verses were more read for thew 
defects than for their merits.” None the less, his 
comments on the foibles and superstinons of 
his generation are illuminating. 

Lord Rochester's meteoric but tragic careei 
drew to a close at the early age of 32, when, worn 
out by his excesses and wild life, his health broke 
down and it speedily became obvious that his 
days were numbered. As he lay dying in the bed 
which now, together with his portrait. is in the 
St. John Room at Old Battersea House (burt by 
his uncle Sir Walter St. John), the celebrated 
Bishop Burnet tended him and subsequently pub- 
lished his conversations with the repentant rake. 
in which the good bishop flattered himself that 
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he had bested all the arguments and queries 
propounded by his cynical patient. Others might 
question the grounds for the bishop's complacency. 

For instance, when discussing the evidential 
value of miracles as an aid to faith, the follow- 
ing dialogue took place : — 

“Common experience,” pronounced the bishop 
oracularly when expounding the methods of the 
Almighty, “tells us there is a great disorder in 
our natures which is not easily rectified.” 

“ But why,” questioned Rochester, “could not 
this be rectified by some plain rules given? Why 
must men come and show a Jrick to persuade 
doubters that they speak to them in the word of 
God? And why,” he pressed the point further, 
“must a man tell me I cannot be saved unless 
I believe in things against my reason, and shen 
that | must pay him for telling me of them?” 

This obviously tried the bishop's patience. 

“ Upon this and some such occasion,” he records 
sententiously, “I told him the ill use he made of 
his wit by which he slurred the gravest things 
with a slight dash of his fancy: and the pleasure 
he found in such wanton expressions as calling 
the doing of miracles the showing of a trick!” 

On July 26, 1680, Rochester lay dead, and 
despite the manner in which he had “™ slurred the 
gravest things with a slight dash of his fancy,” 
the bishop felt justified in preaching an edifying 
funeral oration over the remains of the brilliant 
mocker. 

“He was once one of the greatest sinners,” 
quoth the bishop, “and truly none but one so 
great in parts could be so[!]. His sins were like 
his parts trom which they sprang, all of them 
high and extraordinary. He seemed to afiect 
something singular and paradoxical in his impro- 
prieties as well as in his writings, above the reach 
and thought of other men.” 

And this qualified panegyric may well have 
represented a fitting obituary of the man who was 
at least “above the reach and thought” of the 
bishop who pronounced it. 

A. M. W. STIRLING. 


Form of Bequest to the R.P.A. 


Reapers of The Literary Guide who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their W.1\s Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate 
to assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subiects:— 

“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Coart, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount. 
adding * Free of Legacy Duty.’ if so desired). to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Fxecutors for such legacy.” 

On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Scerctary 
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HEATHIANA 


A FAMILY crest or motto is often carved above the 
mantelpiece in old houses. Sometimes their place 's 
taken by favourite sayings or epigrams. [ like the 
tollowing : — 

He who cannot reason is a tool 

He who will not reason is a bigot 

He who dare not reason is a slave 


It was Andrew Carnegie who had these sentences 
inscribed above his library tireplace in Skibo Castle 
Whether they are his own words or a quotation | do 
not know. 

aA 


May I add a turther note to my paragraph in last 
month’s Guide on the pohtically * inditlerent 

Our own eighteenth-century scienust Joseph Priestley. 
who discovered oxygen played) his) part. in 
both national and international affairs, said: “Tt 
you do not want to be a miserable pawn on the board, 
pushed about to suit somebody else's convenience, 
make up your mind to be interested in politics.” 


Irrationalism is not contined to the religious or to 
the stupid. Men of science also can be guilty of the 
sort of unreason which supposes that what survives 
must be the best. (Dr. C. H. Waddington gave this 
impression some time ago in his notes in Nature on 
Ethics and Evolution.) 

Now what survives in the realm of ideas may be 
merely what the majority believes, and still be false 
It is dangerous to assume that twenty million brench- 
men—or Rooshians or Prooshians or even Englishmen 

can't be wrong. 

a 


Dean Inge. who as we all know distrusts the idea ot 
inevitable evoluuonary Progress, once commented 
acidly on those who drift with the flowing tide. Any 
dead dog, he said, can do that. 

I am reminded of the election in which a candidaic. 
when his party was gaming seats, put oul posters dtc 
for X and join the flowing ude.” His opponent's sup- 
porters went round and added the words “ Vote for } 
and dam it.” 


In this connection | commend to your nouce Lord 
Raglan’s remark: ‘ The belief that if a sufficient nun.- 
ber of people believe. anything it must be true is by no 
means limited to the unthinking.” 

I recently found quite a competent historian saying 
that the story of King Alfred and the Cakes 1s remerm- 
bered because we remember it. [ts truth o: 
falsity is, apparently, considered to be irrelevant. 


At 


In an account of how an unknown and struggiine 
little college in Hlinors was transformed into the famous 
Catholic University of Notre Dame, largely through 
its renowned football coach, Knut Rockno, Arnold 
Lunn tells the story otf a nun who, listening in to a 
game when the opponents of Notre Dame were leading 
removed the statue of Our Lady from the top of the 
radio and substituted one of St. Joseph—because, she 
said, “ after all it's a man’s game.” 

Here’s a tip for the Pools’ investor 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


‘ Annual ind Reumon of the 
Rationalist Pr Association will be held on Thursday 
May 14S. at the Holborn Restauran High Holborn, 
lon. W.C.} lord Chorley will propose the toa 


ity to the Rauionalist’ Press Association 
! other distinguished guests will include Dr. J 
dronows} M: Joseph McCabe Prot 
Young I} is always a popular tunction§ for 
members living in and near London, and those wishing 
o attend ure advised to apply carly as accommodatior 
limited Jickets, 21s, eacl il ivatlable trom the 

vwecrelary of th RPA S Jot ( 


Street, London, F.C 4 


Tbe directors will recenve membe ind friend 

i Social to be held in the Conway Hall t ibrary from 

1) pm. to 6 pam, on Sunday, April 6 Accommoda 

himited, and only those who ike prio 
phoeation for tuckets (for refreshments, 2s.) can b 
ined Apply at once to Relations Dept 

RPA. Lid ind 6 Johnson Cou ble Street 

nd E.C.4 

World Umon of Freethinkers wil old an 
manhonal Congress at Brussels 23-26 

-rogramme (1) The Papal Encyclical Humani 
Generis (2; Freethought and Youth, (3) Fre 


wught and the Present Socal Revolution, (4) Th 
lauonship) between Organized Religion th 
President of Honour Berivand Russell; Vice- 
sident Fdouard Herriot, Comm of Honour 
Biotish Secuons: UA. Prot. Aver, Lord Boyd Ori 
ford Chorley. Prof. Heath, Si Arthur Reith, Si 
Ernest Kennawas, Eden Phillpotis: Canada. Ma‘or 
General Dr. Brock Chisholm, Prot. 
Gordon Childe, Prot. W 4 Osborne: New Zealand 


\ de la Mare, Sir \. Huntes The cos 
gay al Brussels about Hotel Astoria 
Blinkenberge (owned by a Freethinker), offers special 
ms for the week tollowing the Congress bor full 
details anply to the President, C  Bradlaugh Bon 
Johnson's Court, Fleet Su London, F.C 4 
Prot. Bo barrington and Han a Ancient 


Greece (lbinker’s Library, 2s. 6d.) bas been arousing 
onsiderable imterest vanous parts of the world 
Transhitions have been published in Spanish and Hebrew 
d the book has had extended and complimentary 
Dr. Rodolto Mondolto he distinguished 
of Greek philosophy. the journal Lo 
Humano Lo Subjetivo en el Pensanuento” Griego 
Ihe Human and Subjective in Greek Thought”). 


Reviews have also appeared in Notas « Estudios de 
Pilosoha and in the Polish journal Life 
of Science ““), where it was made the occasion for an 


explanation to the Polish public of mportance of 


Thinkers Librars 


Express vour thoughts and speak sour mind with 


he best tools at your command) Nobods can do more ™ 
So wries Mr. Wilham Margrie in the Introduction to 
new and enlarged edition of The Poets of Peckham 


It is sound advice and tvmecal of the man who gives it 
The tirst edinon of this book- of twenty-eight page 


appeared before the War and was the subject of an 
article by Robert Lynd in the New Statesman. This 
new edition, which may be had from Mr. Margrte, at 
24 Nigel Road, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.!S. for 
2s. 6d. and 2d. posiage, was honoured by an article in 
the Daily Mirror on January §. Wioas not only a 
memento of Peckham, for which Mr. Maregrie has a 
deep affection, but a tribute to an independent and 
outspoken Englishman. Poetry apart, there are some 
delicious pieces of cockney lore to be found in these 
pages Ihe conténts are mixed—it is summed up by 
a saying printed here: ** It ain’t all lavender But i 
is definitely worth your half-crown 


British Pamphieteers, Vol. 2, by A. J. P. Tayior and 
Reginald Reynolds (published by Alan Wingate at 21s.). 
is @ very disappointing book It is a selection of 
pamphlets published between the French Revolution 
and the nineteen-thirtics. Although its aim, in the words 
of A. J. P. Taylor, “is to display some remarkable 
individuals, not to illustrate the. development of a 
particular literary form,” it is hard to see why G. J 
Holyoake and G, W. Foote have no place in it 
Altogether the selection of pamphiets is too narrowly 
conventional, and the illustrauens, of which there 
are ten, are puny in the extreme 


* 


Latest success on American television im Roman 
Catholic Bishop Fulton Sheen, whose programme, 
* Life is Worth Living,” attracts large audiences. Fan- 
mail after the first show was 4,000 letters, and it still 
continues at a high rate. The Bishop has been a sound 
broadcaster for twenty-two years, and his entry into 
television is an unpleasant reminder of how quickly 
the American Catholics have grasped the potentialities 
of this new medium. So far in this country we have 
been spared the nightmare of sponsored religious TV; 
on the other hand, the Anglican strangiehold on 
Portland Place, which makes nonsense of supposing 
that there ts anything like freedom of discussion over the 
ai, appears to be just as strong at Alexandra Palace 


* 


Last October we announced the formauon of a 
Canadian Association de la Jeunesse Libre. Now we 
learn that its leader, whom we must call for the time 
being Louis Canada,” has been expelled the 
university. for his anti-religious writings, of which we 
give a sample translated: ‘ To explain the world bs 
means of gods is surely not scientific. It is too easy 
to explain things by gods without explaining the gods. 
The obscure is then explained by imagining something 
more obscure.” 

“If a live, healthy man has no recollecuon of having 
lived before birth, how should a dead man recall having 
been alive?” 

* 


Sir Charles Sherrington, O.M., who died on March 4, 
became an Hon. Associate of the R.P.A. in 1941. and 
his Life's Unfolding appeared in the Thinker’s Library 
in 1942. Physiologist, philosonher, and noet, he opened 
up new vistas by his work on the nervous system. 
The crowning distinction awarded him was the Nobel 
Prize for medicine in 1932. He will long be remem- 
bered tor himself, but his work is immortal 
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Srandard’s University Reporter. Rober 
Kingsley. recently inquired into the part religion play 
in the lives of London's 23,000 university students 
A poll conducted at Oxford revealed that fifty per 
cent of 300 undergraduates quesuoned said religior 
plaved no part at all in their hives. This did not dete 
the chaplain of King’s College. London, from saying 
that “it is much easier to be religious Oxiord ¢ 

Cambridge and that religion plays small 
part in the lives of London students. Jt seems tha 
the faculties producing most students interested ip 
religion are those of medicine and engineering 
* Scientists. especially those trained as specialists at 
Imperial College, were the most difficult to interest 

What of foreign students coming trom abroad? The 
Overseas Secretary of the Studemt Christian Movement 
had only this to say: “ They are otten very dis- 
illusioned. They think they are coming to a Christian 
country.” Needless to say, the Roman Cathohes are 
more energetically evangelical than most othe: 
the University, and there are over thirty Cathohe student 
clubs which no doubt endeavour to repair the damage 
done to the Catholic mind by tree inguiry. Summing 
up the attitude of students as a whole to religion, the 
chaplain of King’s College had to contess “ There ts 
no hostility: there is considerable apathy 


THe Evening 


onls 


sects 1D 


Shocked by seeing The Freethinke: » displayed 
for sale on the showstand of a Dublin newsagent, the 
Irish Standard recently took action in a manner whicl 
as Characteristic of the technique of Catholics in assault- 
ing truth by oblique insinuation. After describing the 
leading article of The Freethinker as an attack on the 
accounts of the investigation of the tomb of St. Peter, 
the Standard went on: * The centre pages are given 
Over to a scurrilous assault against nuns in the worst 
*“Maria Monk’ tradition. The Bible is scotted at, 
and ‘fun’ is poked at the Methodists Som 
of the advertisements for lectures and meetings 
that Soviet Russia and its * fellow-traveliers 
wea suitable medium for support, 
mine.) Incidentally, elsewhere in the same issue o! 
the Standard is a large and fulsome advertisement 
inviung Irishmen to enlist in the Republic's fighting 
services, But perhaps war is a respectable occupat:or 
for Irish Christiuns—vide this passage in the Standard 4 
editorial comment: “* The soldiers of the Army ot 
the Republic are fortunate in having as political and 
professional heads men who have always sustained the 
traditions of a Chnstian people.” 


opens 


show 
consider 
(The italics are 


A 

However grotesque many of the subjects of Christiai 
inquiry may seem today there is no doubt that ratuionai 
scepticism has tended to restrict somewhat the flight 
of religious faney. In 1795, tor example. 1 was pos- 
sible for an essay to appear in Norwich entitled 
Thoughts on the Probability of ao Future State ot 
Existence tor Animals and Vegetables. lis) author 
T. S. Norgate, argued that if a creature can feei 
pleasure or pain in any degree, uo 1s against justice 
that a future lite should not make up any preponder- 
ance of pain over pleasure in this lite) Vegetables 
he maintained, must truly live in that they are young 
grow mature, grow old, and die: they have an instinct 

a cucumber will reach out for water which is placed 
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PLEASURE 


nearby -tor going where they can better themselves! 
Norgate concludes: “* What can inspire more sublime 
and elevated ideas of the goodness of the Deity than 
his hypothesis ita 


From time to me | have drawn attention to Christian 
bigotry mm South Africa. It would be unjust, there- 
fore, if L failed to acknowledge the good work which 
is being done in Johannesburg, in the face of ignorance 
and racial prejudice, by the Anglican Bishop, the Right 
Rev. R. Ambrose Reeves, in seeking to stir the con- 
serence of the City Council on the question of housing 
South African natives \ small point for South 
African readers: Is there a Rationalist representative 
on the Committee of the Johannesburg Citizens’ 
Housing League” 


For more than half a century many of the streets of 
DOyon, the capital city of Burgundy, were named after 
amous Freethinkers and anti-clerical leaders. These 
streets first acquired their names at the turn of the 
century, when feelings ran high during the govern- 
ment’s campaign against the Church. In 1906, at the 
height of the campaign, the Mayor of Dijon ordered 
the saints’ names then used to designate the streets 
near the Cathedral to be changed. Now, according to 
the Catholic Times, this victory has been reversed, 
and the Freethinkers have been dethroned. It seems 
hardly necessary to add that Dijon’s present mayor, 
sho 1s also the National Assembly representative, 1s 
a Catholic priest. 
A 


~O, great Stalin, O. leader of the people, 
You have created man, 
You have populated the earth, 
You have made the centuries young, 
You havé made the springtime flower...” 
(Quoted from) Pravda.) 


* The whole subject of happiness has, in my opinion, 


been treated too solemnly. It had been thought that 
man cannot be happy without a theory of life or a 
religion. Perhaps those who have been rendered un- 
happy by a bad theory may need a better theory to 
help them to recovery, just as you may need a tom 
when you have been ill, But when things are normal 
a man should be healthy without a tonic and happy 
without a theory.” (Bertrand Russell, in ‘* The Road 
to Happiness.” a broadcast talk.) 


In reply to a correspondent who shrank from. the 
idea of being reincarnated in the form of an animal. 
Frank Lind replied in a recent issue of Prediction as 
tollows: “ There is. indeed. very litthe evidence in 
support of such a view Ihe strongest available is 
that provided by the Elberfeld horses of William von 
Osten and Herr Krall .* these were able to add. 
subtract, multiply, and divide these remarkable 
animals learnt to extract square and cube roots 
Every precaution was taken against trickery. It is 
just feasible that these animals were reincarnations of 
mathematicians “Jus: feasible, Mr. Lind? 
D. K. H. Parsons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PLEASURES OF PERFIDY 
Batak My Worn. By Ivor Brown 
7s. 6d 
Mr. Ivor Brown has broken his word There was 
never a more pleasing pertidy In the preface to 
his sixth anthology of curious words he said it was 
to be the last; but here, in response to suggestions 
and incitements from correspondents, is yet anothe! 
as lively, learned, and genially allusive as its engaging 
predecessors. | see no reason why the series should 
not go on for many years to come. Mr. Brown ha 
a light touch, and an urbane, ironical, companionab! 
stvle of discourse He takes more than a mer 
collector's delight in his chosen specimens, for thi 
history of individual words is the history (so far as | 
goes) of the mmd of man, reflecting changes in social 
custom, outlook, daily habit Being © man 
saturated in literature, as well as diligent word 
fancier, he as never at a loss for the apt ilustratiy 
quotation. Each of his chosen words, some of which 
are pleasantly outlandish, others in everyday use, ha 
a small essay, or extended note, to itself; and every 
page contains some unexpected fact or diverting 
fancy, the overflow from a rich mind. Shakespeare 
inevitably, is the chief source of quotation, but by 
no means the only one. Mr. Brown, whose taste 1 
poctry is catholic and mature, has even the hard 
hood to quote from Rupert Brooke, one of thos 
unfortunate Georgian poets whom ito now. thy 
fashion to sneer at; for Brooke. in“ Dining-Room 
bea,” uses the word “immo (motionless) O; 
*impeceable,” which, sas 
Mr. Brown, properly means “not hable to sin” H 
adds, | think rather rashly: “ To his Church th 
Pope is unpeceable and infallible. This dictum | 
venture to question When he speaks ex-cathecd 
the Pope is held to be infallible, yes: this piece ot 
arrogant silliness, which dates only from the nine- 
teenth century, has probably done more than at 
other singke dogma to perpetuate the division betwee 
the Catholic and the non-Catholic world, and ay th 
time of its promulgation some of the best minds in 
the Church strenuously resisted it. that thy 
Pope, as a human person, is incapable of sin is mor 
1 faney, than even the most zealous Catholic would 
assert--even his) official encyclicals, incidentally, do 
not carry the guarantee of infallibility 
Mr. Brown is not only a lover of good words, 
whether plain or highly coloured: he also, | 
rejoice to sav, the sworn enemy of jargon, of 
officialese, of vulgar-refined cuphemism, and of ugly 
pretentious neologisms. In the last category is tt 
vile adjective “ global" global war) in place o 
‘world,’ which does the work better 1 feel sur 
he has pilloried global’ somewhere. though not in 
this book, Other examples, while Pm about it. ar 
* following for “after.” “due (with no nou 
to qualify) instead of “owing to.’ and, an ortho 
graphical point the omission of sign) of th 
possessive case, in such phrases as King Charles's tread 
and St. James's Park. In this matter the B.B¢ 
which never admits mistakes and never changes | 
ways, is the chief of sinners. Let us indeed have 
new words when they are needed, for language is a 
living thing and is therefore continually changing 
But let us, before adopting them, make sure that the 


Cape. 127 pp 


the opposite page we tind 


new words have something other than 
novelty to recommend them. GERALD 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
Hapirusn Crimesat. By Norval Mors. LIM... 
Ph.D. The London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 403 pp., with Index. 27s. 


This work, which secured the author his doctor's degree 
in the University of London, provides masterly 
survey of the important penological problem with 
which it deals, and at once takes rank as the leading 
uthority on its subject—at any rate, in the English 
language, Althourh Dr. Morris handles the lJarge 
volume of material which he has got together in a 
lucid and even attractive manner, so far as his subject 
permits, the volume ts hardly of a character to attract 
the general reader. Nobody, however, who takes 
more than a passing interest in the problem of crime 
and punishment can afford to pass it by. 

After a general introduction which is largely con- 
cerned with the theory of punishment, Dr. Morris 
proceeds to a discussion of the Prevention of Crime 
Act, 1908, which marked the first and quite unsuccess- 
ful attempt made in this country to deal with recidi- 
vism in a scientific manner. He subjects the statute 
and its administration to a searching criticism, the 
main lines of which had of course become familias 
to criminologists and to the experts at the Home Office 
long before this book was undertaken, The result was 
the new provisions for preventive detenuon contained 
in the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, which came into 
force while Dr. Morris was engaged upon this study, 
ind of which he gives an admirable account. Whether 
or not this statute achieves its long-term purpose, it 
is already clear that it is proving much more effective 
than the Act of 1908, for during the three years that 
it has been in operation almost as large a number ot 
habitual criminals have been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity Of preying on the public for substannal periods 
of time than were imprisoned under the carher Act 
during its whole period of operation. 

This part of the book also contains a most valuable 
survey of the methods used in other parts of the British 
Commonwealth, and also in the conunent of Europe, 
for coping with recidivism. It is interesting to note 
that although proposals were made by the Gladstone 
Committee of 1894 for establishing a system of pre- 
ventive detention in this country, the honour of first 
aking practical steps to that end belongs to the States 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, unless indeed tt 
can be claimed by France, which established the terrible 
system of relégation, or twansportation to the tropical 
territories of Guiana and New Caledonia a generation 
earher. That certainly proved most effective as a pre- 
ventive of further crimes by the criminals in question, 
since the vast majorny of them dicd 

Preventive detention is) not punishment the 
ordinary sense, because criminals are being segregated 
trom their fellow citizens primarily tor the purpose 
of keeping them out of mischief. They can therefore 
be given a much less onerous régime than ordinary 
prisoners, and can be encouraged to torm good habits 
of regular work by liberal schemes of payment for 
work, and other privileges. Although only criminals 
who would appear to have passed the stage at which 
reform is possible are sentenced to preventive detention, 


their mere 
BuLLETT. 
| 
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expenence both in Australia and New Zealand, as also 
on the Continent, does seem to show. if not very con- 
clusively, that after release a substantial proportion do 
not get into trouble again. 

Some of the statistics which Dr. Morris gives sug- 
gest, if only tentatively, two further encouraging 
conclusions: firstly, that the knowledge that preventive 
detention is being ruthlessly used by the judges has « 
markedly deterrent effect on the professional criminal 

-has not the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police 
told us of old lags found with marked copies of the 
1948 Act in their pockets?~-and secondly, though this 
is perhaps to some extent an alternative to the former 
point, that after some years of using the statute the 
number of prisoners found eligible for preventive 
detention shows a marked falling off, which indicates 
that a high proportion of this very undesirable section 
of the community has been put out of harm's way, at 
any rate for the time being 

It is a sad reflection on our incapacity for handling 
social problems that we should have to wait until 1948 
lor effective legislation for dealing with recidivism, and 
until 1951 for a really competent survey of the subject. 

Part If of Dr. Morris's book is taken up with 
valuable detailed studies based upon the records of a 
large number of habitual criminals, and is in some 
ways the most interesting part of his book. He begins 
with the case-histories of eight typical prisoners sen- 
tenced under the 1908 Act. He then proceeds to an 
analysis of all the thirty-two preventive detainees who 
Were imprisoned at the time of his survey with a view 
to bringing out features which are common to all or 
most of such cases. This is followed by a similar 
analysis of two hundred and seventy confirmed recidi- 
vists, Men who would qualify under the provisions of 
the 1948 Act. These analyses enable him to make 
some very sensible suggestions for follow-up studies of 
criminals and also on the general question of the pre- 
diction of criminal careers, a fascinating subject on 
which so much work has been done in the U.S.A. by 
Dr. and Mrs. Glueck. The final chapter brings home 
forcibly the fact that we are really only at the begin- 
ning of the scientific study of this important problem 
to which Dr. Morris makes such a brilliant contribution 


Cnorrry 


MIND” INJECTIONS 


Minn: A Sociat By F. Doran. 
M.D., F.R.C.S. Warts. 188 pp.. including pp 
Bibliography and 7 pp. Index. 10s. 6d. 


There has been a spate of literature during the 
past ten years on the physiological basis of the 
mind. Much of Dr. Doran’s interesting book is con- 


cerned with this topic, and he cites many authorities 
in the sphere of neuro-physiology to help him explain 
in terms of brain-function such processes as recogn- 
tion, abstraction, generalization, and memory. He is. 
however, chiefly concerned with those activities of the 
‘mind * which cannot be explained by a mechanical 
model, whether it be a neuronic one in the brain or 
an electronic) one artefact No sound 
physiological concent of an idea yet exists: nor doe 
it seem likely that a complete and intimate under- 
standing of the individual brain will explain esthetics 
morals, and ethics.” 

Spontaneous generation of ideas is anathema to Dr 
Doran, and he is therefore at pains to show that all 
ideas are culturally determined—injected into th 
brain, as he puts it, by the pattern of culture int 


which the individual finds himself born. This is a 
point which has been much stressed in recent years 
by writers of the General Semantics school, who 
refer to the process as one of “ time-binding.”’ Each 
generation, at least potentially, can start) where 
tormer generations have left off. The * Zeitgeist,” o1 
prevailing cultural climate, accounts to a large extent 
for the simultaneous appearance of new ideas in 
widely separated parts of the globe. Dr. Doran 
draws on a variety of historical sources to show how 
the content of the individual’s mind has at any given 
ume been a product of his age and not of some 
mysterious soul-mind.”” particular, he seeks to 
make his point in relation to the history of medical 
‘deas. although present-day medical practice, with its 
nineteenth-century philosophical flavour, makes one 
think that the Zeitgeist is scared of doctors. 

This is all of it very well, and it is dealt with in « 
scholarly manner. A Knowledge of basic physiological 
and bio-social laws will certainly help to prune 
unwarranted speculative accretions in theology, but 1 
must be stressed that such knowledge does not affect the 
central) Christian problem of responsibility. It may 
be nice to know that, when you are engaged in 
thought. circuits of neurones are resonating electrically 
inside your skull, and that the patterns of resonance 
have been grooved into existence by a_ learning 
process based on your past and = present cultural 
environment, but it) doesn’t help you to choos 
hetween supporting a girl whom you have got in the 
family way or deserting her. Indeed, it will probably 
provide you with plenty of arguments for doing the 
thing which is easiest for you personally. Stull, a 
neuro-physiologist would probably say to this: “ Goa 
may forgive you your sins, but your nervous system 
never will.” 

Far be it from me to be an advocate of vitalism in 
an outworn vitalist-mechanist dispute, but Dr. Doran 
does not, in my opinion, give sufficient weight to the 
creat body of experimental facts accumulated during 
recent years concerning the spontaneous rhythmic 
2CUVILY ‘of the nervous system. For example, Wells 
has recently given instances of behaviour patterns 
which are basically dependent on the action of 
nternal pacemakers. G. E. Coghill and Judson 
Herrick have demonstrated the primacy of motility 
a the development of behaviour, The flourishing 
school of Comparative Ethology--such workers as 
Lorenz and Thorpe—have been quietly revolutionizing 
the behavioural approach to * Mind” in what might 
se called the post-Gilbert Ryle cra. To say that 

nnate behaviour patterns exist is not to come down 

on the side of vitalistic factors, directive forces, 
ntelechy, instinct, and what-have-you: appetitive 
behaviour seeks the discharge of action rather than 
its survival value. However, “ with the endogenous 
aggressive drives of an irascible ape in his nervous 
system" (Lorenz), canalization into socially accept- 
able channels is obviously essential for man, The 
trouble is that in his attempts at control man falls too 
easily into fixed forms of behaviour, which come to 
feel so right and necessary to him that he loses his 
spontaneous zest. Such spontaneous Zest seems to 
me to be essential for the creation of new combina- 
tions of ideas, ideas which are admittedly dependent 
on the cultural ** milieu.” 

In spite of these criticisms, Dr. Doran has given a 
satisfactory transitional account of the mind-body 
problem. H he leaves the topic just when it is 
vetting interesting, it does not do away with the value 


THE LITER 
of what he has writter We must admit, however 
hat the problem of the mind-body relationship 1s 
till a free-for-all. Psychoneural isomorphism, psycho- 
ural parallelism, psychoneural identity, psycho 
sural interaction, and psychoneural epipheno- 
nenalism all have their supporters. The most fruitful 
ines of future research are likely to take place undet 
ho conditions in which life processes can b 
tudied simultancously from an objective physiological 
d ind from a subjective psychological one Th 
mly people who are doing this at present, as far as 
{ know re the small group of workers who are 


nvestigating the methodological approach described 
by M. Alexander Dr. 


RELIGIONS ON PARADE 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND) RELIGIONS B 
Royston Pike. George Allen and Unwin. 406 pp 
including a 2 pp. Pronunciation List of some prope 
names and terms 30s 


[his book was very badly needed. An Encyclopedia 


ot Reliyzion and Religions, in good type and in a handy 
form, will prove imvaluable to students and of cor 
iderable interest to the general public. As the author, 
Mr. Royston Pike, points out in his Foreword, during 
the last hundred years various encyclopedias of religions 
have been published both here and in America, bur 
m most cases these have been the work of an edit 
issisted by a staff of specialist writers, Such books 
though essential for students, are apt to be bulky, and 
nevitably there ts a good deal of repetition, over 
ipping, and inconsistency in the use of terms, while 
om the point of view of the general public the 
onstant change of style prevents a sense of cohesion 
nd case This encyclopedia is the work of one man, 
s student of comparative religion, who has written 
many books on the subject and who is a_ trained 
encyclopedist. He aims at giving information on the 
Founders and great personalities, theological tenet 
ind philosophical ideas, rites, ceremonies and practices 
criptures, Churches, and organizations of all the reli 
ions that have plaved a vital part in the life of the 
human race This sounds a formidable task, but the 
astonishing thing is that uo ois hard to find omissions 
in the 404 pages of entrics. What is not deak with 
im oone place will usually be found in another This 
shows the advantage of the single hand, with its ability 
to condense and to relate one passage to another 
Articles vary in length from small paragraphs to studies 
of several thousand words, and the most important 
such as those on the World Religions and the leading 
Christian) denominations, have been submitted for 
consideration and revision to authorities, some of 
whose nimes are given Mr. Royston Pike, however 
ilone remains responsible 

Besides the bulky dictionaries already referred to 
which, by the way, owing to the difficulty of reprint 


ving, become quickly out of date there are a large 


number of compendiums of religions written from the 
standpoint of one particular Creed or Church. Mr 
Pike writes neither as an apologist nor as a critic, bu 
simply as an expositor All religions.” he savs, ** are 
vcred to those who believe and trust in them.” This 
objective attitude is well maintained 

One way and another, then, the book may be said 
to mirk something of an epoch and to typify both the 
nereasing inferest im spiritual values which ts showing 
tself today and also the more generous approach made 
to doctrines other than their own by the devotees of 
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the various religions. Its publication would have been 
unthought of even fifty years ago, despite the progress 
that had been made in the study of comparative religion 
by the turn of the century To be able to turn up 
Rauonalism, Realism, Pessimism, Original Sin, the 
Immaculate Conception, the Koran, Anglo-Catholicism, 
Vishnu, Eastern Orthodox Church, Jainism, Sikhism 
or Parsecism, to mention a few headings at random 
and to find all described in the same lucid objective 
way, with facts entirely up to date, will be an experi- 
ence for the reader, who will at same time appre- 
ciate the enormous labour that the compilation of the 
volume has entailed 

A few points of crilicism may suggest themselves to 
the careful reader. The word Confessor is in common 
use by Roman and Anglo-Catholics and also by 
members of the Eastern Orthodox Church, and means 


the priest who hears one’s confession: this meaning, 
would rank before the older ones given. Parsee families 
may also keep a Confessor in this sense. In the 


paragraphs on the Future Life, Immortality, and the 
Soul, the Parsee and the Jain views on the eterna! 
nature of the individual immaterial part of man might 
be quoted, tor these are especially significant as coming 


from the Far East Actually no religion has given 
greater prominence to the concent of “ soul’? than 
Jainism * The soul is the maker and non-maker, and 


tself makes happiness and misery it consists of 
knowledge which can in one moment know the whole 
universe . it is also imperishable and pure.” 

Mr. Pike says that belief in a future life is more 
generally held than ts belief in God or even in gods 
Though this may be questioned, the statement rightly 
emphasizes the high degree of interest in personal 
survival, and although (as Mr. Pike points out) some 
sort ot life after death 1s not the same thing as 
immortality, many readers will be curious to know 
which religions teach the existence of an eternal indi- 
vidual soul and might welcome fuller information under 
one heading. The Jain view might also be included in 
the paragraph on Nirvana The word was in use 
before Buddhism: it occurs in the Vedanta as well 
as in Jain hterature 

Mr. Pike has been notably fair to Anglo-Catholics. 
Whose posiuon he has been at pains to present, but 
th it have been included when dealing 


their name mig 
with the permanence of the marriage tie—in addition 
to the general reference to Anglicanism 

But these ure small points and one is well aware 
of the pressure on space. In future editions it might be 
possible to sacrifice some of the passages on Greek and 
Roman deities and, if possible, to include something 
on the attitude to women under the various religions 
(Parsee women are said to have a European freedom). 
to the animal kingdom (animals take part in the general 
resurrecuon according to the Moslems), also to food 
ind drink (° Bhang destroveth one generation,” says 
the Sikh scripture, “ but tobacco destroveth all genera- 
tions’) One last suggestion. Can Mr. Pike modify 
his deseripuon of the Tao Te Ching as “ theoretical 
Taoism “in which “ the spiritual is neglected.” Surely 
the Tuo uself. as the Way or the Word, approximates 
mystically to the idea of Divine Life, and the term 
theoretical sounds rather strangely in connection with 
this inspired classic 

The author and publishers are to be congratulated 
on this work, which is excellently produced and should 
be obtained promptly by all who have the faintest 
interest in the question of religion, from whatever 
angle. At the price it gives very generous value. 

DorotHy DupLEY SHORT. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


My First EicHty Years, By Helen Wilson, OBE 
Paul, New Zealand. 241 pp. 12s. 6d 
This is a delgitful autobiography. Not only dees 
it present a picture of pioneering in New Zealand oi 
the ‘eighties and ‘nineties, but it is packed with variety 
a notorious poisoning case, teaching bog-Irishmen, 
politics (her husband was M.P.), a three weeks’ cvcling 
tour when * bikes were a rarity, the first motor-car 
-as well as a happy wedded life. Moreover it has a 
special interest for Rationalists. Mrs. Wilson, now 
over eighty and blind, retains a vivid memory and the 
power of expression. Early she began questioning the 
Bible and also noticed how animal skeletons resembled 
one another. So when, at the age of twenty, she came 
across Darwin’s Origin of Species, the book made a 
profound formative impression. Later the influence 
of Sir Robert Stout (Hon. Associate of the R.P.A., 
1926-30) and his lady, who were forthng it Free- 
thinkers, confirmed Mrs, Wilson in opinions already 
heterodox. She tells how the Maoris were led to 
dissipate in religious revivals the money paid them 
for land. She describes caustically a sect called the 
Dippers, who believed the Second Coming was due 
on Laster Monday, 1897. Finally, in the last chapter, 
she sets out her conclusion that “a god who begets 
a son and sacrifices him in order to appease his own 
wrath against his own creatures appears tO me incom- 
prehensible.”” Christianity is now for her useful only 
as a symbol of love and renunciation, The Holy Spirit 
which appeals to her is the Aton imaged by the 
Egyptian Pharaoh some three thousand years ago, the 
spirit of all things beautiful and glad. 
A brave life, bravely told! 


My Occurtt Diary. By Cornelius Tabor. Rider 
259 pp., including 3 pp. Index; 16 Plates. 18s. 
Cornelius Tabori, a well-known crime reporter ana 
journalist on the Continent and author of about fifty 
books, kept a diary for almost forty years. In_ this 
diary he made notes of his encounters with occult 
phenomena of all kinds. His son, Paul Tabori, has 
iranslated and selected parts of the diary, which 
together make up a sombre picture of irrational be- 
haviour in the decaying society of Hungary before the 
war of 1939. Credulity was rife and opportunities 
tor humbug almost unrivalled. The diary provides 
a record of much that went on in those past and 
twilit days. Seen from 1952, it is possible to assess 
much of the occult activity as a symptom of a society 
that was grievously sick. None the less this is an 
interesting book, and the sincerity of the author is 
beyond question. He belonged to the liberal school 
of European journalists, of whom there are so few 
still alive today. He was murdered by the Nazis in 

1944. 


Walks IN Lonpon. By William Kem. St 
196 pp., including 4 pp. Index; 19 Plates. 7s 

* There must needs be some stale matter in a book 
of this kind,” says Mr. Kent modestly... But it would 
be apparent only to the expert, who in any case would 
not then need this work. Walks In London is one of 
those pleasant guides to the great city which are agree- 
able as reading matter at home or as companions on a 
walk. The range of information is astonishingly wide, 
and the end-paper maps add to the usefulness. There 
seems to be only one matter of regret: Why, ch why, 
is Brandy Nan omitted from the Index’ 


THE APPLE AND THE SpecrROSCOPE. By T. R, Henn 
Methuen. xx + 166 pp., including 4 pp. Index; 4 
Plates. 12s. 6d. 

Here is a finely perceptive book, on the appreciation 

of poetry, that is written with warmth and a wide 

range of references. Although the author modestly 
describes it as being “* Designed (in the main) for 

Science Students,” it is in fact an excellent book for 

anyone who cares at all for poetry, Seldom can a series 

of lectures have been published with happier effect. 


ENGLISH Popucar Art. By Margaret Lambert and 
Enid Marx. Batsford. 128 pp., including 4 pp 
Index; 56 photographs, 8 colour lithographs, 
numerous line illustrations. 16s. 

With its attractive and highly original dust-jacket, this 

study of the origins, variety, and survival of popula: 

art in England is a * must” for all who are interested 
in the English scene. Besides being the only com- 
prehensive book on the subject, it is a pleasant volume 
into which to dip at odd moments. Its’ contents 
include: Love Tokens, Easter Eggs, Fairground Paint- 
ings, Sailors’ Embroideries, Maidens’ Garlands, Toy 
Theatre, Broadsides, and much else besides. 


A SHort History OF Literature. 
Ifor Evans. Penguin Books. 
9 pp. Index. Is. 6d. 

First published in 1940, this book has been in constant 
demand ever since. It is competently, lucidly written, 
and is pleasantly free from those rash statements oi 
comparative literary values which all too often vitiate 
primers of literary history which are designed for the 
somewhat elusive “man in the street.” The author's 
wisdom in dividing the book into what is in effect 
four seclions——-namely, poetry, drama, novels, and 
prose--is open to question. His skill in compressing 
without sacrificing readability is beyond praise, 


By B 
236 pp., including 


SEXUAL FREEDOM FOR THE YOUNG. By John Hewetson 
Freedom Press. 16 pp. 6d. 

This pamphlet is built up from a series of articles in 
Freedom. Dr. Hewetson bases his argument, that 
the present repressive and negative attitude of society 
towards sexual activity among the young is a profound 
mistake and a source of crime, on Malinowski's study 
of the Trobriand Islanders and on Wilhelm Reich's 
work, especially The Sexual Revolution. Thoughtful 
and thought provoking: some will say, startling. 


Our Sustentation Fund 


Donations received February 1 to February 29, 1952 
Shone, £1 12s—Mrs D. Howard Is 


M. Baker, Miss J. Fletcher. I W. C. Greaory, T. M 
Wadley £1 —H. Hiller, R. Hobbs, W. Mansveit 
Mrs. Gertrude Wild 14,.—-Duncan Rust 10s. 6d —W. R 
Watson 


-F. P. Bennett, G. B. Bennett, A. A. Findlay, E. G 
Harwood. M. Holverson, M. I. Jones. J. T. Lawton, C. C 
Lioyd, W. Maybank, Francis Metcalfe, Dr. C. Moreton 
Olsen, W. Rhodes. J. H. B. Rich. G. Seubring, N_ van der 
Steen, We -Cmdr. G. Tupholme. O BFE 4s. Bd.—A. Gowan 
7s. 6d Finlayson, J. D. Massie 


James Aitken. Lt-Col. R. N. Bridge. V. Burton 
W. Erskine. Dr. A. Folkson Goatcher, Miss L. P 
Herbert. H. Holmes. J. L! ynes, Mrs. McKay, 
ie Wood Miss 6d.—W H 
Armstrong, H. J. Horwell 


Total received since January 


69 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUPERNORMAL AND THE RATIONALIST 
G. N. Riptty wants to know if any reader of 7) 
Literary Guide has actually witnessed telekinesis excep 
on the variety stage. Yes, | have witnessed 1 
times, and so did my late husband, Maynard S! 
(also a member of the R.P.A.). Neither of us 
sidered the extra-normal phenomena We witnessed 
supernatural- how can anything that really occurs de 
beyond Nature? —and he was, as I remain, a thorough 
Materialist But to deny that such phenomena do 
happen is merely to shut one’s eyes in obstinate retusd 
to acknowledge unwelcome truths. Their interpre 
tion is a matter which I leave confidently to the scien 
tists of the future, and in spite of my experiences | an 
tirmly of the opinion that personality does not survive 
bodily death. 

May I protest at Victor E. Neuburg’s characteriz 
tion of Gerald Bullett’s story in his review of Th 
Rationalist Annual, 1952? It was a terrible and paintu! 
story which will haunt me for a long time, and t! 
last adjective to be applied to it is “* charming “! 

California, U.S.A. MikiAM ALLEN DE FORD 


Mr. Riptty states in your February issue that he 

perplexed by certain kinds of phenomena which 
ippear to evade natural laws.” He also emphasizes 
that these occurrences have been witnessed “ by met 
of integrity--scientists and philosophers whose names 
are well known to us.” Now, Joseph McCabe in his 
book Spiritualism otters an impressive array of scientists 
who were taken in completely by spiritualists who were 
later exposed beyond any shadow of a doubt All 
that Materialism needs to be thrown overboard is to 
have one, only one, case of supernatural phenomen 
established. So far. that has not been accomplished 
and Materialists have no doubt that it will remain a 
impossibility. Jack BENJAMIN 

Brooklyn, U.S.A 


several 


up 
if 


cot 


is 


May I point out to Mr. G. N. Ridley that there ar 
no supernatural happenings, every kind of phenomena 
being subject to natural laws, some of which are at 
present unexplained and for want of a better term 
described as supernormal.” 

have spent twenty years as independen 
observer, examining the various forms of objective and 
subjective supernormal phenomena, and assure 
Mr. Ridley that I have witnessed telekinesis on many 
oceasions, levitation (which is very rare) On one occa- 
sion only, and under fool-proof conditions. As 
Rationalist | demand proof, and what I have persenally 
tested and proved I can vouch tor, 

If Mr. Ridley is anxious to obtain further hght 
the subject, I shall be pleased to correspond with him 

owestost F. W.M. 


BORLEY RECTORY 


in so many stories of polterge 


DISTURBING factor 
manifestavions is the alleged connection with organized 
religion of the more superstitious kind. This, whik 
occurring in| many. other mentioned 
Price’s books, was particularly evident at Borley. Wi 
familiar consecrated ground story (a forme 
of a nun and previous rector, cxorcisn 
praver, holy water and what not 
relic, and demands for masses to 


cases 
have the 
priors) 
by me 
wonder 
suid 
These 


spirits 
ins of 
working 


also tend to gain great publicity 


while 1 agree with Mrs, Smith that the Borley ghosi 
Were probably rats, why did her husband contact thy 
Daily Mirror instead of a competent rat-catcher? Why 
did Mr. Foyster methodically commence his diary, 
compicte with ghost entries, on his first day at the 
Rectory? And if residence there was so_ frightening, 
and uncomtortable, why stay five years, especially 
with a young child? Why were writings on walls and 
bits of paper not scrutinized by a handwriting expert” 
1 feel that it is the background to the Borley case 
which needs elucidation, and, as in certain other cases 
menuoned in Price’s books, no doubt a competent 
medico-psychologist could partially find the answer. 
Surely it is high time that more objective and truly 
sientific methods were resorted to in investigating 
these alleged supernormal occurrences. Only, by this 
means will the poltergeist follow the witch into 
oblivion ELIZABETH COLLINS. 
london 


N.W.11. 
LUCRETIUS 

Ons reading the commendatory notice of a new transla- 
non of Lucretius by R. FE. Latham in The Literar) 
Guide otf December last, | sent for a copy, expecting 
to find it an accurate and appreciative translation by a 
fellow Freethinker. But what do | tind? | have several 
editions of the text of Lucretius, and English transla- 
uons by Creech, Dryden. John Selby Watson, Mason 
Good, Munro Ismay Muirhead, H. S. Salt, Ellery 
Leonard, etc. Although almost all these translations, 
as also Busby’s, are by Christians, they all, excepting 
Mason Good, have had the honesty to translate faith- 
fully and correctly religione, whenever Lucretius used 
that word, by religion. 

On page 29. Book I, the new translator renders: 
“the dead weight of superstition“; therefore supersti- 
uon in its turn hes crushed “; it is this very superstition 
that is the mother of sinful and impious deeds.” And 
on p.30: “Such are the heights of wickedness to 
which men are drawn by superstition.” In every in- 
stance Lucretius used the word religione. Had he 
meant merely superstition he would have written it. 

All religion is superstition, but every religion regards 
all the other religions as superstitions. Thus the whole 
argument is whitthd away by this new translator's 
lamentable ignorance or intention. 


London, E.17. AmBRoSE G. BARKER 


DEJA VU ~ 
With reference to Mr. Robert C. Brimley’s disagree- 


ment with attempted explanation of the 
phenomenon of déjia vu which appeared the 
December issue of the Guide, 1 should like to state 
that the experience which he relates has nothing what- 
ever to do with the phenomenon in question. Had 
his Scots friend first of all actually seen the cottage 
vith a red rambler arched over the gate, and then ex- 
perienced the feel that he had been there before. 
that would have been an instance of déja vu. But 
as he described the cottage before he had seen it, it 
becomes one of prevision: and if we are to accept 
the story as told and there are no other factors in- 
volved. there seems nothing for it but to do as Mr. 
Brimley has done—fall back on the fanciful theories 
of J. W. Dunne as presented in his An Experiment 
‘th Time 


But are 


ine 


ims 


there no other factors involved? 1 could 


| 
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think of scores. As the Scots friend was being taker 
on a picnic, no doubt some place of particular interest 
was chosen, and he may have seen the cottage in 
question, with red rambler all complete, on a photo- 
graph or picture postcard sent to him by his relations 
Many other avenues could be explored quite sufficien! 
to enable us to dispense with the doubtful expedien 
of falling back on the testimony of a dream. In the 
November, 1850, issue of the Guide wrote an 
article entided * Do we Dream?” in which 1 argued 
that dreams do not occur in sleep at all and that we 
dream only during those periods of falling asleep and 
awakening, when the mental activities are in a semi- 
conscious state. That is, we only imagine that we 
have dreamed. So far I have met with no contradic- 
tion. If my theory is true it makes mincemeat of the 
dream theories of both Freud and Dunne. 
Stockwell, S.W.Y. FRANK KENYON. 


MALTHUSIANISM 


Mr. H. Cruiser, in his article on Malthusianism which 
appeared in your February issue, makes some re- 
markable statements—-remarkable for his use of words 
which prove nothing but his own egotism. | refer to 
such words as fantastic,” nonsense.” lunacy,” 
** blind-followers.” etc. Mr. Cutner would do well to 
make a better study of Henry George before he 
accuses him of being a Socialist. Mr. Cutner way 
have his own definition of what Socialism is, but if we 
take the accepted meaning of the word—te., the 
<ommon ownership and control of the means of} 
production and distribution—then Henry George was 
most certainly not a Socialist. Indeed, he was utterly 
opposed to Socialism; he was essentially an Indivi- 
dualist. Mr. Cutner sneers at Henry George's 
acute’ reasoning. But what is wrong with Henry 
George's statement that the limit to the population 
of London is set by the limit of the globe to furnish 
food for its people? Let Mr. Cutner first say what is 
the limit of the globe's ability to turnish food. The 
inhabitants of London do not get food for nothing: 
they give something in exchange. And just so long 
as people in other parts of the world are willing to 
exchange food for goods and services. then so long 
will the globe furnish food for London. 

Mr. Cutner has no stronger grounds than Malthus 
himself had in assuming that population will increase 
at any particular rate in the future, and most cer- 
tainly no grounds for assuming that he knows the 
rate at which it will be possible to increase the supply 
of food. Mr. Cutner’s guesswork has been increasing 
at a faster rate than his reasoning. 

Westminster, S.W.1. V. BLUNDELL! 

(Director of Studies, Henry George 
School of Social Sciences. 


tr as true, as Archibald Robertson states, “ that the 
resources of science are not yet devoted 100 per cent 
to adding to the means of life.” Nor does there seem 
much prospect of that maximum effort being reached 
while war-like attitudes throughout the world are so 
rampant. Nevertheless, when the results of that effort 
are eventually reached, the problem of the limited 
food supply will still remain unless in the meantime 
world population has been limited to accord with the 
amount of tood available. This limitation of popula- 
tion seems at present most unlikely to be attained: for. 
owing to the world-wide reduction of the mortalits 
rate. due to human intervention, populations continue 


to increase in spite of the shortage of food supplies. 
And the greater the food supply, the greater the in- 
crease, and thus--in the absence of birth control—a 
vicious circle is reached. 

Mention has been made by some of your corres- 
pondents on this subject of the so-called “law” of 
decreasing returns. This operates, as | understand it, 
when land and water are over-cropped, for all organ- 
isms have an optimum of reproductivity. It is true 
that new strains are developed from time to time, 
but these too, sooner or later, suffer as a result of in- 
tensive cultivation, and so the “law” again comes 
into operation. 

In conclusion, may 1 bring to the notice of your 
readers interested in this subject a little booklet which 
1 think considers the pros and cons in an objective 
manner. It ts Population Trends and the World's 
Biological Resources, by G. C. L. Bertram (Cassell; 
1949). price 2s. A. H. Sain. 

Swanage, Dorset. 


THe Chairman of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion Executive, in his book Geography and Hunger 
(Foreword by Lord Boyd Orr), stands Malthus on his 
head when he demonstrates that it is hunger which 
causes Over-population Not starvation, but chronic 
malnutrition with its train of deficiency diseases has 
a double effect on its victims; it reduces their power 
and their will to produce and also increases sexual 
appetite and fertihty itself by a demonstrable piysio- 
logical mechanism— the decrease in the power of an 
under-nourished liver to inactivate oestrogens! (ls 
this a scientific fact?) 

The initial causes then of the ensuing vicious spiral 
are social and cultural, not natural; tackle these and 
artificial limitation of births would be unnecessary. 

Would one of your qualified contributors please 
comment upon the physiological basis of Dr. de 
Castro's thesis? H. J. Garp 

Cornwall. 


May | be allowed to say, in reply to Mr. G. W. Powell, 
that we Malthusians are just a little tired of being told 
that the mere ipse dixit of some writer on a Sunday 
journal answers our case. In any case, when Mr. W. A, 
Lewis tells us that we can increase food production 
faster than population © if we try hard,’ | for one can 
hardly conceal my utmost contempt. As for Henry 
George, if Mr. Powell considers my quotation ** inappro- 
priate.” | can only say he has not read Progress and 
Poverty, 

1 utterly fail to see why being the “son of an 
ecclesiastic’’ makes Mr. Humphris an authority in 1952 
for what happened in 1800; but I cordially agree with 
him when he says that “* Christ” said nothing about 
banning contraceptives, he said nothing also about 
chess, the cinema, T.V., and lots of other things. As 
a matter of fact. however, he gave the world, in 
Matt. 19, 12, the best contracentive known, so effective 
would it be, indeed, if universally practised, that the 
human race would completely disappear in a couple of 
generations or so. As a convinced Malthusian myself, 
| bitterly oppose this method: as also the nonsense 
that “the orthodox Christian has denarted from Christ's 
teaching and lies rotting in brutal error.” 1 know a 
number of excellent Christians who are not * rotting,” 
and I deprecate this kind of twaddle. H. CuTNer 

London, N.W.11. 


{This correspondence is now closed.—Ep.] 
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THE RESt RRECTION 


THe whole correspondence on this subject so far seen 

proceeded on the assumption that some 
historical fact underhes the New Testament stories 
of the Resurrection. It is safe to say that no theors 
ty worth the paper it is written on unless it is based 
on a criticism of the hterary sources. 


to Nave 


What are these sources? They are ¢l) Marth 
Acording to Papias (second century), Matthew wrok 
his work in Hebrew, and “ cach interpreted it as best 


he could.’ Not much of a testimonial to our first 
Gospel, which 1s in Greek and shows no evidence of 
being a translation! In this anonymous Greek 


document a guard ts set over the tomb of Jesus: two 
women see an angel descend, roll away the stone, 
ind throw the guard into a dead faint; the angel 
tells the women that Jesus is risen; and shortly after- 
wards Jesus appears to the women and later to the 
eleven disciples The priests bribe the guard to say 
the body was stolen 


(2) Mark According to Papias, Mark was not a 
disciple of Jesus but, later on, of Peter not, therefore, 
a contemporary witness. In Mark there is no guard 
Three women tind the stone already rolled away: and 
t young man in white tells them that Jesus risen 
They fly in terror and say nothing. Verses 9 to 20 
are absent from our oldest MSS. and are, in fact, 
summary compiled trom the other Gospels at a later 
date 

(3) Luke. On Luke's own avewal he was not an 
evewitness and wrote after “ many ™” Gospels were 
in circulation. In his Gospel there is no guard An 
unstated number of women find the stone rolled away 
and are told by Ovo angels that Jesus is risen. They 
ire not afraid and at once tell the other disciples 
Iwo disciples later sce Jesus on the road to Emmaus 
He appears to Peter and to the eleven, has a meal, 
and disappears at Bethany 


(4) John Admittedly the latest Gospel, contested 
by some even in the third century. In John there ts 
no guard. Mary Magdalene alone finds the stone 
rolicd away, but sees no angel. She tells Peter and 
the mysterious “ beloved disciple.” who run to. the 
tomb and find nothing but the grave-clothes. Jesus 
ippears to Mary as she lingers by the tomb, then 
to the other disciples, and a week later to doubting 
Thomas The last chapter, in which Jesus appears 
to seven disciples in Galilee, is generally recognized 
as a late appendix. Only in this appendix is_ the 
* beloved disciple ” said to have written the Gospel. 


(S) Paul. In I Cor, xv Paul argues with some who 
deny the resurrection of the dead. He says nothing 
of the guard or of the empty tomb, but mentions 
appearances of Jesus to (1) Peter, (i) the twelve, 
Gud SOO brethren at once.” mostly sull alive, 
James, (v) all the aposties, (vi) Paul himself. If this 
passage ty authentic, Paul had in his S00) witnesses 
crushing answer io the sceptics He had only to 
pay their expenses to Corinth! Instead, the rest of 
the chapter is taken up with weak @ priori reasoning 
to the effecr that if the dead do not rise, ¢ hrist is not 
risen, and Paul's preaching is vain--ending with the 


feeble analogy of the grain of wheat. We are forced 
to the conclusion that verses S-11 are an interpol lion 
especially as the Gospels say nothing of the amazing 


apparition to S00, and Paul's other references to Peter 
show none of the respect duc to the first male witness 
of the rmsen Lord 


Whily Lam on the subject, may I just refer to Mr 
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Bradlaugh Bonner’s friendly hope thar | will take up 
Dr. Couchoud’s challenge and show that man Jesus 
sould account for Chrisuanity? he will turn to 
my Jesus: Myth or History, he will see that I do not 
issert. this Neither a man nor a myth by itself 
accoumts for all the facts, only a fusion of the two. 


Orvford ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


Youk correspondent Mr. Nugee states that Luke is 
very careful about his “dates in the chapter (Xxxiv} 
in which he recounts the events that led up to the 
Ascension. He also states that Luke is very careful 
not to give any indication that the Ascension took 
place on the same day as the Resurrection. Where 
s the evidence for this in the text? The sequence of 
events as i is made to appear in the context under 
discussion so clear and unmistakable that none but 
the most capuious critic can misinterpret it. In verse 33 
we ure told And they rose up the same hour, and 
returned to Jerusalem,” and finding the eleven gathered 
together they recount what had happened and how 
Jesus had hecome known to them in “ breaking of 
bread’ Luke then goes on—** And as they thus spake 
Jesus himself stood in the midst of them.” There 
is not the slightest hint of any break either in ume 
or plaice: the narrative is continuous from beginning 
to end. Jesus is said to have expounded the Scriptures 
the disciples and told them to tarry in Jerusalem 
until they were “ endowed with power from on high ™; 
and he led them out, we are told, “as far as Bethany.” 
ind after blessing them was parted from them and 
‘carried up into heaven.” If Luke says Jesus “* led 
them out” he implies that he did so there and then, 
ior is there a least hint in the text that the Ascension 
occurred at some Jater date, least of all that the * forty 
days “ imtervened in accordance with the narrative 
in Acts. Luke is not concerned with dates, and nothing 
can be got our of his narrative to prove that he is 
Ferse Reaisatp H, Rynp. 


Ravionalists should discuss the Resurrection is 
truly amazing That the Resurrection was denied 1. 
een in Paul's pronouncement: * If Christ be not risen 
then js our preaching vain, and your taith is also vain. 
It is this denial that occasioned Paul's outburst. 

The Resurrection is merely a prelude to the Ascen- 
sion [he writers of the New Testament were com- 
pelicd to send Jesus to heaven to be rid of Him. 
otherwise the position would have been the same as 
before the crucifixion. Does not astronomy destroy 
any idea of the Ascension?, and of course the Christian 
religion 

It is noteworthy that Matthew knows nothing ot 
the Ascension. What appears unnoticed is that. the 
writers of the New Testament are not contemporary 
with Jesus, hence can know nothing of the hfe of 
Jesus Therefore it is evident that the Gospels are 
just works of ficuion, Pr. G. 

London 


Mr. FE. G. Necte makes curious reference to the 
murder of Mrs. Crippen connection with the 
Resurrecuas There is the material difference between 


the cases thar the body of Mrs. Crippen was found 
and the fact of her murder established through a chain 
of concrete evidence The facts are not in doubt 
The body of Jesus, on the other hand, was said to 
be missing, the only evidence for what happened being 
appearances 


the subsequent * which provide evidence 


| 
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of a very different kind from that sought and accepted 2 
by historians. 
What happened must remain in some doubt, but that 
: the body of Jesus was placed in the tomb of Joseph 


ot Arimathea as a temporary measure seems as certain BERTRAND RUSSELL 


as anything in the narratives. That the Sanhedrin 


intended to have the body removed necessarily follows LORD BOYD ORR 
from this: and that they intended to remove it when 
the Sabbath was over was likely, It satisfies me, there- 
fore, that they probably carried out their intention ALBERT EINSTEIN 


after sunset, when they had the night before them. 

There may of course be some entirely different ex- JULIAN HUXLEY 
planation for which we do not possess the evidence: 
but the verses in Matthew xxii, 62-66, seem to me ot JOHN DEWEY 
very doubtful value if accepted at their face value, as it 
would be illogical to seal the tomb for three days when 
Jesus said would rise “ after three days." Much KINGSLEY MARTIN 
more likely is i that the Sanhedrin would not want his 
excited followers to interfere with the body at all, and A. J. AYER 
that they would hurry t away to the common grave 
before any further trouble arose. R. H. S. CROSSMAN 

It is impossible in a short letter to give all the factors j er 
wafluencing one’s opinion, but that one’s conclusions 
cannot be proved a certainly as the murder of Mrs. G. BROCK CHISHOLM 
Crippen should surely not necessitate the acceptance 
of visionary and miraculous claims coming from an J. B. S. HALDANE 


age less aware than we are of the need for precision, 


logic, realism, and critical thinking. IVOR BROWN 
London, S.W.1. H.C. KNapp-FISHER. 


{This correspondence is now closed.—Ep.] SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
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inumately affected by some or other of the 
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tative book. 


From Magic 
to Modern Medicine 


S. G. BLAXLAND STUBBS 


The story of medical progress from primitive 
superstition to the discovery of the latest drugs. 


The Polished Ploughshare 
SYD FOX 


Shows how science equips the farmer and stock- 
breeder with the knowledge that makes for 
efficiency and a steadily increasing return on his 
expenditure of labour, capital, and brains. 


This Matter of Mind 


BRIAN H. KIRMAN, M.D., D.P.M. 


Emphasizes the value of psychology as a practical 
science—something that is of vital importance 
to the ordinary man and woman if we are to 
understand ourselves and the world situation. 
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